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“In 1939 you fitted me 
from stock,’ said the 
tall major, ‘‘ but now I 
suppose you ll haye to 
make to “ineasure ? ’ 
“ Not at all,”’ we replied, 
and proceeded then and 
there to fit all six feet 
five of him, just as we 
can fit any officer of 
any Service, regardless of 
size and shape, from out 
ready-to-wear stock. Yes, 
even in this fourth year 


of the war! 
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GENERAL MONTGOMERY, VICTOR OF ALAMEIN, NOW LEADING HIS FAMOUS BIGHTH ARMY INTO EUROPE. 


“ Together we will set about the Italians in their own country in no uncertain | the first Italian general to surrender to Montgomery in Sicily, General Achilles 
way,” General Montgomery told his Eighth Army before leading them into the | Davet, asked a correspondent to “tell my wife in Rome that I fight like a 
assault on Sicily. The Italians did not for one moment doubt his promise: | gentleman until up comes this very fine gentleman Montgomery. 
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SENIOR OFFICERS COMMANDING THE ALLIED INVASION OF SICILY. 
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THE AIR OFFICER COMMANDING, NORTH-WEST 
AFRICA TACTICAL AIR FORCE: AIR MARSHAL SIR 
ARTHUR CONINGHAM. (Photograph by Cecil Beaton.) 
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THE AIR COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MEDITERRANEAN AIR 
COMMAND: AIR CHIEF- MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER. 


THE COMMANDING GENERAL, NORTH-WEST AFRICA 
AIR FORCE: LIEUT.-GENERAL CARL SPAATZ. Z 
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SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM, 
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—A a. THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MEDITERRANEAN: ADMIRAL OF THE FLE 
- 


NAVAL COMMANDER: ADMIRAL SIR 
BERTRAM RAMSAY, 


THE NAVAL COMMANDER, U.S. NAVAL 
FORCES: VICE-ADM. HENRY K. HEWITT. 
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COMMANDING GENERAL, STRATEGIC AIR ¥ THE COMMANDING GENERAL, AMERICAN FORCES ;: 7 THE A.O. COMMANDING, NORT EST AFRICA COASTAL 
FORCE: MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES DOOLITTLE, LIEUT.-GENERAL GEORGE 8. PATTON. . - AIR FORCE: AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR HUGH LLOYD. 
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Two months after the expulsion of the Axis from Africa, Allied forces have landed on the and they have undertaken it under the leadership of men whose names are already famous 
soil of metropolitan Italy ; have landed and have made themselves master of every initial | as the victors in the African campaign. General Eisenhower, the C.-in-C. (whose portrait 
situation. In this Sicillan invasion there are men from Africa, veterans, who already appears with that of the Deputy C.-in-C., General Alexander. on page 8 
have to their credit the outstanding victories of El Alamein and Tunisia, and there are | Montgomery (portrait on Front Page); Cunningham, Ramsay, Hewitt 
also men who are going into action for the first time; but all have had time to prepare, Coningham, Doolittle, Lloyd and Patton They are the senior offic 

by intensive training, for their formidable task, that of liberating the Continent of Europe, latest and greatest of enterprises 


7); General 
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THEY DIRECTED THE INVASION OF SICILY: THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, GENERAL EISENHOWER, WITH HIS DEPUTY, GENERAL 


Z ALEXANDER, BOTH OF WHOM HAVE VISITED THE ASSAULT TROOPS ON THE ISLAND. 
The Allied Commanders responsible for organising the assault which smashed the | Sicily in a British destroyer at dawn on Monday, July 12, two days after Allied shock 
Axis in Tunisia are now directing the first phase of the invasion of Europe—the troops had taken the beaches, and spent some time on the island conferring with 
campaign in Sicily. That the fame of the fighting force they wield had gone before his generals and watghing the progress of the invasion. The following day, Genera! 
them was evidenced by the rapid surrender of thousands of Axis troops in the early Eisenhower's deputy, General Sir Harold Alexander, arrived at the island in a light 


stages of the invasion. The Commander-in-Chief, General Eisenhower, arrived off | cruiser, and spent several hours ashore visiting Allied trooy 
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M’* dog, who has mastered the sound of a few 
simple words pertaining to his own life and 
always looks up .when the B.B.C. 
bulletins state that there has been some pause in the 
He thinks that the announcer is talking 
He has no occasion to look up at 
news-time now, but remains quietly on the floor with 
For the war, after a brief 


matters canine, 


fighting. 
about his feet. 


his nose lying on them. 
interval of apparent and com- 
parative quiet (save on and over 
the Ruhr), has awoken again to 
full fury. And even before the 
leaves have begun to fall from 
the earliest tree. The German 
offensive on the Russian front 
was always, or so I felt, inevit- 
able. The prolonged bombard- 
ment of the Ruhr, if nothing 
else, made it so. Since the fall 
of Tunis many publicists, en- 
thusiastically supported by 
Dr. Goebbels, had been arguing 
that the Germans had gone over 
to the permanent defensive with 
the objects of husbanding their 
strength, wearing us out and 
securing a Compromise peace as 
soon as the frustrated and dis- 
appointed United Nations fell 
out among themselves. But this 
argument seemed to_ ignore 
both Nazi character and the 
facts of the situation. The Ger- 
mans are not a patient race, and 
their present leaders are men to 
whom the defensive has always 
been anathema. They rose to 
power in a revolution whose 
technique, like that of most 
revolutions, was of an exclu- 
sively offensive kind. Success 
and power came to them as a 
result of consistently reviling, 
attacking and belabouring their 
opponents. To sit still and be 
belaboured is utterly repugnant 
to them. They cannot stand still. 
‘ A conqueror,” said the Duke of 
Wellington, of an earlier totali- 
tarian and military dictator, 
‘is like a cannon-ball: he 
must go on 


Apart from this, 
at all: it is only a cage door. 


course, 
while sparing ourselves. 


provided, of course, 
were able to take it. 


Up to the time of writing this page the Russians have 
Russians, as we have learnt 


taken it. The 
two years, 


was more, 
but to hit 
probably the 
offensive. armoury. 
Hitler. 
the Kussians out. 

them and 


back. 


strongest card 


between 
\merica may 
interesting to note, 


or be expended. 


And no one 
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I have never been able to see how 
the Germans could stay on the defensive so long as the 
Russian armies remained in being and our own and American 
air strength kept piling up. A man ora nation may sit 
down in security behind a wall, but they can only do so 
when there are no missiles coming over the top of it. A 
Western Wall that cannot prevent the German armament 
industries from being blasted out of existence is not a wall 
It is Bomber Command that 
has made it certain that the German High Command would 
attack Russia, just as a skilful picador makes it certain that 
the bull will charge a_ brother - picador. 
that we wanted the Germans to attack the Russians 
But we and the Russians both 
knew that at this stage of the war a renewed German 
offensive was the surest guarantee for killing, exhausting and 
disheartening the maximum number of Germans. 
that our brave and enduring allies 


are specialists in taking it. 
1941 and last summer they took such a gruelling as few 
other nations can ever have taken and survived. 
they proved their ability not only to take it 
Their capacity for doing so is still 
in the 
knows this better than 
That is why it is so important to him to knock 
For unless he can do so, 
the growing 
shortly become intolerable. 
is his peculiar dilemma. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


away from his own country his battle-lines in the 
east, west, south and north, the heavier the strain 
resources and man-power. 
Yet if he attempts to shorten his lines and supply 
routes by drawing in his horns, the more serious the 
menace from the air becomes to him. Apart from its 
disastrous effect on morale, 
celerated “destruction of Germany from the air. 
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Standing still means the same—at a more decorous 
pace. The only thing for. the Nazi to do, therefore, 
is to attack. And since, because of the sea, he cannot 
attack in the west, he has had to attack again in the 
east. For the third time he is trying to immobilise 
Russia. If he fails, he is doomed as surely—if not 
as immediately—as Ludendorff was doomed after the 
failure of his offensive in 1918. 


But the resumption of activity 
after the lull of early summer has 
not ended there. The British and 
American attack, both in the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific, 
has begun. The great counter- 
offensive of human liberty which 
opened at Guadalcanar, Alamein 
and Casablanca last autumn 


1843. 
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N . has been resumed. The enemy 
N \ has. been allowed no_ real 
S breathing-space: the initiative 


Me 


has remained with the avengers. 
Dunkirk and Corregidor are 
being fought again and in 
reverse. Alexander and Mont- 
gomery and MacArthur have 
returned with fire and slaughter 
to the beaches. 
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Looking back over the last 
three years, the miracle of it all 
is sufficient to stir the heart and 
imagination of the most reticent 
of men. The night the news of 
Montgomery’scaptureofSyracuse 
was announced on the wireless I 
happened to be dining in the 
mess of a famous unit of the 
British Army after a lecture. It 
was a profound experience to 
stand in the ante-room and watch 
the faces of one’s fellow-listeners. 
There could not have been 2 man 
there whose mind was not run- 
ning over the long and stony 
road he had travelled since 


“. . . her Majesty and ‘Prince Albert, attended by a brilliant suite, honoured the Italian Opera-house with a state , 
visit. .. . The performances commanded were Rossini’s opera ‘!! Barbiére de Siviglia,’ with Grisi as Rosina; Mario, 1939, many of them in com- 
Almaviva ; Lablache, Bartolo; F. Lablache, Basilio; and Fornasari, as Fi is vast and beautiful "theatre, 


in ger moe way nearly apenensnan) te the great theatre at Milan. 


from whose design the royal box was 
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It was not, of 
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A PORTRAIT OF LILLYWHITE, 

BOWLER OF HIS DAY. 

In a cricket mgtch sieved at Lora’s in Jul 

rylebone Club and All 

England, the: part played by Lillywhite is thus 
described in News” 


“The Illustrated London 
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might of Britain and * The bowling . . . of Lillywhite was much ad- 
And here, it is mired, and . : proved exceedingly destructive 
weeny ere, . to the wickets of the club, five of their men 

he further __ being put out by him for forty-one runs.’ 
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By the obliging attention of Mr. W. Grieve, 
fitted, we are enabled to present our readers... £ 
auditory from the stage, showing the position of the box, its exterior fittings, &c. 
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pany with the brave men now 
fighting in the Sicilian foot- 
hills. It was not only victory 
that was beginning, as Mr. 
Churchill said, to light the helms of Englishmen and their 
allies, but romance. Of all the strange and stirring stories 
poets and chroniclers have recorded, none has ever been 
more wonderful and more dramatic than that of the recovery 
of England and her cause during the past three years. I 
wonder what Hitler and his friend Mussolini make of it ? 
Perhaps at St. Helena, if he gets so far, he will write an appen- 
dix to ‘‘ Mein Kampf ”’ to explain. But, of course, the full tale 
has yet to be told. There may still be many days, perhaps 
weeks, months or even years, of disappointment, struggle and 
agony before the final goal is reached. Yet there can be very few 
people in the world to-day even, one suspects, in Germany and 
Italy—who any longer doubt how the story is going to end. 
The bombing of Warsaw, the Nazi landing in Norway, the 
field-grey inundation of Holland, the battle of the Gap, Dun- 
kirk, the fall of Paris, the surrender of France, Greece, 
Crete, Pearl Harbour, Singapore, were only beginnings. We 
also knew this in our hearts, though others naturally could 
not see it. But now time is proving us right. 


to a coup d’ail of the 





Our ancestors had a phrase that was often on their 
lips and which has come down to us in various traditional 
forms. They spoke and wrote of their achievements being 
*‘ under God.”” Not unto us, they declared, with the wise 
humility and charity of the medieval Christian Church, 
the praise. The greater the achievement the more surely 
they held its inspiration and sustaining power came from 
Above. We also, like them, have learnt from disaster 
and vicissitude that the last word does not lie with man, 
however seemingly potent and firmly set. If ever a people 
had cause to be grateful for divine inspiration and strength it 
has been the British people during the last three years of 
their history. It is because in their hearts they have acknow- 
ledged this that victory is at last beginning to crown their 
efforts. If they continue to remember it they will win— 
and deserve to win—not only the war but a lasting peace. 
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WITH THE U.S. AIR FORCE IN BRITAIN: 
AN ARTIST’S VIEWS OF MEN AND MACHINES. 


UR page of sketches, by Clark Fay, was made when the artist visited Headquarters of 
the VIIIth American Fighter Command, stationed in England, and subsequently toured 
American aerodromes in this country. During his visit, Clark Fay says, he met airmen from 
every part of the United States. It was like walking into a miniature America transplanted 
to the English countryside. He found the personnel, from Brig.-General F. O’'D. Hunter 
downwards, engaged in the fuil-time job of building the VIIIth Fighter Command into as 
formidable a force as any America has ever wielded. They began with the right leaders, for 
Brig.-General Hunter, with a World War I. record behind him of which any man might be 
proud, gathered about him as his staff many of his fighter comrades of those days—all of 
them aces. It is these men who are passing on all they know to the youngsters now flying 
from English bases in fighter escorts and on forays over enemy-occupied Europe. 





























LIEUTENANT SAUX, OF NEW ORLEANS, WHO CAME - ee - CAPTAIN CLIFFORD TICHENOR, OF 
TO ENGLAND WITH THE »AMERICAN yitth . ees se aa eer BR 7 ee pee see | SOUTH ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, A 
FIGHTER COMMAND. . 4 Seo pars : > FLIGHT SURGEON OF THE vitith. 
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THE vilith FIGHTER COMMAND NORMALLY HELPS BOMBERS—BUT NOT AS A RULE BY PULLING THEM, AS IN THIS CASE, OUT OF THE MUD ! 
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DESCRIBED BY THE ARTIST AS ‘“‘A WASP OF THE SKY BEING GROUNDED. THE STING IS NOT CLEARLY BRIG.-GENERAL FRANK 0’D, HUNTER, COMMANDING GENERAL, 
SHOWN, BUT I CAN ASSURE YOU IT IS THERE!” vith FIGHTER COMMAND. 





























IMPRESSION OF A SESSION IN THE BRIEFING HUT. A TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD COLONEFI 


CAPTAIN MCCLURE, OF NEWARK, OHIO, ONE OF THE MEN THE ARTIST'S 
OPERATIONAL FLIGHT. 


BUILDING THE Vulth FIGHTER COMMAND'S REPUTATION. 1S OUTLINING THE PLAN FOR THE NEXT 
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A KALEIDOSCOPIC PAGEANT OF MEN AND EVENTS. 











“THE AMAZING ROOSEVELT FAMILY, 1613-1942”: 


HERE are dynastic families in America as else- 
where; and in America, as elsewhere, the 
dynastic sometimes connotes the inherited dynamic. 
Ruling families neither arrive nor long remain unless 
they occasionally throw up remarkable men or women. 
I say ‘‘remarkable.’’ I prefer ‘‘ remarkable”’ in 
our present connection to 
“amazing.” If the able 
and serviceable Roosevelts 
are described as “ amazing,” 
what adjective have we 
left for the Cleopatras and 


Neros, Heliogabaluses and 
(on a_ disgustingly lower 
plane) Hitlers? However, 


the industriously journalistic 
Mr. Karl Schriftgiesser has 
done his job thoroughly and 
may be forgiven his catch- 
penny adjective. 

He begins with a pedi- 
gree. It goes a long way 
back. I once asked the 
late Kermit Roosevelt 
(Theodore’s son, who came 
over here to join the British 
force which was going to 
help the Finns agaimst the 
Russians—the changes have 
been quick— but he was 
one of the bravest and most 
modest men I ever knew 
and loved) what relation 
he was to this coming man, 
Franklin D. He replied : 
‘‘ About a tenth cousin, I 
think.’’ It wasn’t quite as 
remote as that, but it was 
rather remote, and we all 
of us have remote cousins 
with whose characters and 
doings we are only faintly 
familiar. The descendants 
of the original Dutch Claes 
Martenzen Van _ Roosevelt 
have produced two great 
Presidents (or, speaking in 
a European way, elected 
kings, limited, but not so 
monarchs), but their families 
ago. Nicholas Roosevelt (born 1658) had many 
daughters and two sons who mattered. One was 
Johannes, born in 1689, and the other was Jacobus, 
born in 1692. From Johannes, in the fifth generation, 
sprang President Theodore, who produced, inter alia, 
such remarkable children as Alice, Kermit and Quentin 

who died, flying with us, in the last German war. 
From Jacobus sprang, in the fifth generation, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, about whom we are thinking, as we are 
thinking about our own Prime Minister, that, in 
Rupert Brooke’s phrase, ‘‘ he has matched us with 
this hour.” 

This is a very solid book; and (owing, I suppose, 
to the paper shortage) it is printed in such small 
print and so closely that (in Shakespeare’s phrase) 
‘mine eyes dazzle."’ An indication of its plodding 
thoroughness may be given by a quotation from the 
opening chapter: ‘‘ The bringer of the name Roosevelt 
to America was a shadowy Dutchman about whom 
extraordinarily little is known. He slips vaguely 
through the scattered annals of New Amsterdam, 
hardly more than a footnote to the history of that 
trading post which became an English colony almost 
before it was a Dutch town. If we accept the legend 
that has grown up around him, he was an amazing 
adventurer, a man of imagination and great courage, 
who deserves better recognition than he has managed 
to attain in the’304 years since his name first crept 
into the records of that outpost of the Old World. 
But if we seek his biography in the few blotted words 
that have survived, then he was just another farmer 
and trader who lived in reasonable honesty and 
industry from the fruits of a small acreage at the lower 
end of the island of Manhattan.’ The latter con- 
jecture, not at all ‘ amazing,”’ is likely to be the right 
one. The Dutch in America were probably like the 


limited as our own 
branched off long 


°* The 
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Amazing Roosevelt Family, 1613-1942.” By Karl 


(Jarrolds, 1453.) 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF ROOSEVELTS AT THE WHITE HOUSE: 


The four generations of the Roosevelt family gathered at the White House with the President are: (1. to r., seated on the floor) of’ 
Eleanor Dall, Diana Hopkins, daughter of Harry Hopkins; and Curtis Dall; seated are the late Mrs. James Roosevelt, the 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


Dutch in South Africa, and the Dutch everywhere 
to-day, tough and sensible pioneers, trained in the 
hard school of the Dunes and the struggle against 
Alva, but not “ amazing ’’ adventurers. 

That opening paragraph 
measure and tone of the book. 


indicates the general 
It is too methodical 





President’s mother; Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, Inr., holding her son, Franklin; the President ; Mrs. Boettiger; Mrs. J 
the President’s sister-in-law; and Mrs. John Roosevelt; standing are Franklin Roosevelt, Jnr., and John 
President; and John Boettiger, his son-in-law. The child crawling towards the camera 


President Roosevelt’s grandson. 


COUSIN OF THE PRESENT 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, MAKING HIS REMARK- 


MR. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


ABLE SPEECH AT THE GUILDHALL ON TUESDAY, MAY 31, 
1910, THEODORE ROOSEVELT WAS BORN IN 1858, 

The speech, illustrated above, was made on the occasion of Mr. Theodore 

Roosevelt, ex-President of the United States, receiving the honorary 

freedom of the City of London at the Guildhall. He expressed himself 
with remarkable frankness on certain aspects of British rule. 

(Drawn by our then special artist, S. Begg, at the Guildhall, and 

originally published im our issue of June 4, 1910.) 


for words. Everything is set down in order, and 
every fact, in the author's eye, seems to be of equal 
value. Listen to this about Theodore, the man 
in whose life the inost memorable day was the long day 


THE PRESIDENT WITH MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


is nine-months-old Johnny Boettiger, 








By KARL SCHRIFTGIESSER.* 


he spent with the late Edward Grey of Fallodon in 
the woods and by the waterways of Hampshire, 
listening to the songs of the multitudinous birds: 
“‘ His second term was stormy. He fought with every- 
one, including his old frjend and president-maker, 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Power and glory, it seemed to 
friend and enemy, went. to 
his head. Even those who 
believed in the sincerity 
of his reforms could not 
miss seeing signs of his 
messianic complex. He 
scrapped with Congress, the 
Court, the Army. And not 
without reason. He intended, 
when his term was done, to 
step aside for four years 
and then come back to 
carry on. He made Taft 
his ‘ political legatee ’—and 
Taft was nominated on the 
first ballot. Taft’s opponent 
was the softening Bryan, 
now fat and bald, his silver 
tongue grown harsh. But 
Taft did not sweep the 
country—many states re- 
turned to the Democratic 
column—and Roosevelt went 
off, convinced that four 
years later he could stage 
a come-back such as_ the 
country had never seen. 

“He went to Africa and 
hunted elephants  success- 
fully. He lectured at Oxford, 
in Germany, France and 
Norway. In Rome he had 
what he called ‘an elegant 
row’ with the Pope, who 
made ‘a proposition that a 
Tammany Boodle Alderman 
would have been ashamed 
by offering him an 
audience—if he would ignore 
certain Methodists then in 
the Holy City who had 
offended the Vatican. He 
represented the United States at the funeral of King 
Edward VII. He had been at Christiania, receiving 
the Nobel Peace Prize, when the King died, and there 
he had proposed a League of Peace between the great 
Powers, ‘ not only to keep the peace among others, 
but to prevent, by force if necessary, its being broken 
by others.’ His proposal fell upor;deaf ears.” 

The end of this paragraph embodies an idealism 
without which we cannot survive. But almost 
immediately afterwards we come to the sentence, 
“‘ Although he did not believe it, when Teddy bolted the 
Republican Party, he jolted himself from public life.” 

Thus the book progresses in its _ laborious, 
journalistic way, with a mixture of pedantry and 
up-to-date news. We come to the end: ‘‘ The verdict 
came. The precedent had been broken. In the 
moment of great crisis Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
became the first man thrice chosen to lead the 
American people. 

‘‘He sat alone. There was no sign of exultation 
on his face. The lines were deep beneath the greying, 
thinning hair. None but himself knows what he 
thought of them. Did he hear the feet of marching 
men in Europe? Did he hear the crash of bombs ? 
Did he hear the sough of the torpedoes ? And the sly 
chuckle of the war-lords of Japan? Did he think 
of old Isaac Roosevelt leaving New York when the 
British came, abandoning his sugar house and his 
handsome home, taking his ride with the Patriots ? 
Or of the Little One, perhaps tramping the forest more 
than three centuries ago? Or of some doughty 
Delano turning his ship to the Horn ? ’ 

Well, the author cannot answer these questions, 
and no more can I. A great deal of his book is film- 
stuff by a man who understands neither the Dutch 
nor the British—and President Roosevelt has publicly 
proclaimed that his blood is mostly British. . But he 
has worked hard, and biographers of the future, with 
a better understanding of the gallant, adventurous 
souls of Theodore and Franklin, may be grateful 
to him for his information. 


. R. Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt, sons of the 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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DAISY, PRINCESS 


Daisy, Princess of Pless 
has died in Germany. 
English by birth, she 


footing. She died 
British subject. 
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WING COMMANDER 
J. D. NETTLETON. 
Wing Commander Nettle- 
ton, who won the V.C. 
for his part in the daring 
daylight raid on Augs- 
burg, is reported missing 
from «recent operations. 
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SIR PATRICK DUNCAN. 
The Governor-General of South Africa since 1937, Sir Patrick 
Duncan died on July 17. Born in 1870, Sir Patrick was acting 
Lieut.-Governor of the Transvaal in 1906; Minister of Interior. 
Public Health and Education, Union of South Africa, 1921-24; 
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ie Major-General Lord R 
E ; ajor-Genera rd Ren- 
ae a en nell of Rodd is the head 


married, in 1891, Prince Brie.-General F. J. 
Henry of Pless, and McSherry, of the U.S. 
worked unceasingly to Army, as his Deputy. 
keep Anglo-German re- Lord Rennell of Rodd 
lations on an amicable is forty-eight, and has 

been attached to the 
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LORD RENNELL 
OF RODD. 


of the Allied Military 
Government of Occupied 
Territory (Amgot), with 


East Africa command as 
Chief Political Officer. 
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BRIG.-GENERAL 
F. L. ANDERSON. 
Brig.-General Frederick 
L. Anderson has been 
appointed commanding 
general of the United 
States Army Eighth 
Bomber Command. Not 


long ago, General Ander- 
son was awarded the 
Silver Star for great 
gallantry whilst leading 
his wing on raids over 
Germany, one being the 
blasting of Kiel. 
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He had recently been 

given command of the 

Rhodesian Lancaster 

squadron, in which he 

had been a flight com- 

mander. He is twenty- 
five. 












Minister of Mines from 1933-36; a barrister of the Inner Temple 
ma and Advocate of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 
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FINGERS OF FATE! VAPOUR TRAILS FROM FLYING 
FORTRESSES ON THEIR WAY TO BOMB THE ENEMY. 


This remarkable photograph, made early one morning 
recently, shows vapour trails left across thé sky by a force 
of Flying Fortresses, flying at great height over.a South 
London suburb on their way to hammer the enemy. Each 
of the trails, merging into the semblance of a vast skeleton 
hand, represents a formation of the giant bombers. 
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7 : 
f THE MASS BURIAL OF VICTIMS OF THE RECENT “3 
BOMBING OF A CINEMA: MOURNERS FILE PAST, 


Thousands of wreaths were carried through a small south- 

east town recently to adorn the coffins of many of the victims 

of a bombed cinema, buried in- a communal grave. This 

latest outrage by a Nazi bomber cost many men, women 

and children their lives, and the mourners stretched in a long, 
tragic line as they filed past the open grave. 
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4 COMMANDING CANADIANS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN : , * 
MAJOR-GEN. GUY SIMONDS WADES ASHORE IN SICILY. 


Major-General Guy Simonds is commanding the First Canadian 
Division in the Mediterranean area and is leading his men in the 
Sicilian campaign. He is forty and the youngest general in the 
Canadian Army. He was born in Saiend. and was one of the 
first Canadian Army contingent to land in Britain in 1939. 
He is considered extremely tough by his Army colleagues. 
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LATE GENERAL qsmoRski AT WESTMINSTER ‘eng e THE AMERICAN V.C. FOR A STAFF SERGEANT: MR. STIMSON, U.S. WAR SECRETARY, 
OF THE POLISH SERVICES ON’ GUARD. PRESENTS THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOUR TO STAFF-SERGT. M. H. SMITH. 
Staff-Sergeant Maynard H. Smith, a gunner in the U.S. Army Eighth Air Force, was 


of the soul of General Sikorski was celebrated 
either side of the catafalque men of the Polish recently decorated with the Cong Medal of Honour—America’s equivalent to the 
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-— A SOLEMN REQUIEM MASS FOR THE 
CATHEDRAL: REPRESENTATIVES 


A solemn Requiem Mass for the re 
recently at Westminster Cathedral 





pose 
On 








Army, Navy and Air Force, with fixed bayonets, stood on guard. Our picture shows the V.C—tor bravery in eptagutching a fire in a Flying Fortress during a raid on the U-boat | 
Earl of Clarendon, representing the King, seated on the left, and on the right, the Polish pens at St. Nazaire. This is only the second time the medal has been won in this war, | 
ident with Mme. Sikorska. Behind are Mr. and Mrs. Churchill. P and Sergt. Smith is now entitled to be saluted by every officer and man in the U.S. Army. 7- 
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N one way the Navy had a bigger job in 
the expedition t6 Sicily than in the 
earlier immense combined operation to North 
Africa last November. The actual numbers 
of the numbers landed in the two operations 
have not yet been made public, but from 
what is publicly known of the course of 
events it would seem clear that the Sicilian 
landing was a much greater business. On 
Saturday last, it was made known that the 
American forces ashore already consisted of five divisions, 
and the Canadian and British forces can hardly have 
been less. These figures alone seem to indicate the larger 
numbers now involved, and that indeed .would seem 
inevitable ; for to the American Seventh Army and the 
British First are now added the British Eighth Army, 
which was already in Africa when the landings were made 
in Algeria and Morocco. 

The two combined operations differed from one another 
in two very important features. In North Africa, the 
first landings were actually made on open beaches, but 
they were comparatively small affairs. They were made 
close to large and fully equipped ports, of which it was 
hoped to get full use very soon afterwards. The hope 





A CHART OF PORT AUGUSTA, TEN MILES NORTH OF 
THE TOWN, LYING ON A NARROW PENINSULA, WAS THE 
ITALIAN SUBMARINE AND SEAPLANE BASE. 


THE 


SYRACUSE, 
IMPORTANT 
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By Rear-Admiral H. G. THURSFIELD. 


are still afloat, though rarely out of harbour. Its losses 
in cruisers and destroyers have been heavy, but it could 
probably muster some six or seven light cruisers, and 
possibly enough destroyers to form some sort of an anti- 
submarine screen for them. There are also the three old, 
but reconstructed, “ Cavour”’-class battleships, but they 
are probably not regarded as fit to go into action against 
modern ships, and they need hardly be taken into account. 
Nevertheless, all these ships would constitute a formidable 
force if they could be brought into action against troops 
afloat in transports or landing craft, or when landing on 
open beaches; and the only sure safeguard against that 
contingency is the provision of an Allied fleet adequate 
to deal with the enemy fleet if it should attempt to inter- 
rupt the invasion. Air forces alone could make 
things uncomfortable for it, in certain 
conditions—daylight and suitable weather— 
would undoubtedly inflict heavy loss on it; 
but they could not give the complete protection 
that is possible to an adequate fleet. It may, 
therefore, be taken for granted that Sir Andrew 
Cunningham's forces include such a covering 
fleet, ready and suitably placed to take on the 
Italian Fleet if it should so far depart from 
its habitual methods as to put to sea when 
there was a possibility of being seriously 
brought to action. Such a British fleet may 
well include aircraft-carriers—all the battle 
squadrons employed in the Mediterranean 
earlier in the war did include them — and 
indeed would need them to give adequate 
fighter cover against attack by enemy torpedo 
or dive-bomber aircraft, to deal with enemy air 
shadowers, and for collaboration in attack and 
in fleet gunnery ; but, of course, the composi- 
tion of the covering fleet has not been disclosed. 

An important section of the Navy’s part 
in the whole operation was thus the provision 
of naval cover against the contingency of 
naval opposition. But besides making sure 
that the expedition was not interrupted by sea, 
however, the Navy had actually to organise 
and conduct it—the former a task of which the 
magnitude and complexity is perhaps not fully 
realised by the public. The North African 
force, as already mentioned, was largely 
carried in transports, manned by the Merchant 
Navies of the Allies, loaded and unloaded in 
commercial ports by civil- 
ian labour. The Sicilian 
expedition, by the accounts 
of eye-witnesses which 
have been made public, 
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coming from their “ ports of origin, scattered 
over half a world ” in the United Kingdom or 
the United States. The Canadian troops, which 
formed a substantial part of the landing force, 
had certainly been in this country, and some 
of them may have gone direct hence to 
Sicily, though on the whole, it seems likely 
that many of them, those who made the 
last part of the voyage in the larger categories 
of landing craft, in particular, would have been 
taken to a North African port in transports, and there 
transhipped into the craft designed for landing direct on 
an open shore. Such craft are capable of making the 
passage under their own power ail the way, but troops 
unaccustomed to seagoing would hardly be in shape for 
immediate action after a voyage of more than about 
24 hours in the cramped quarters they provide. But the 
smaller ‘“‘ assault landing craft” (L.C.A.) and “ infantry 
landing craft ’’ (L.C.I.) which were recently depicted in 
The Illustrated London News’ picture of the landing at 
Pantellaria, can be carried in ships, in which troops can 
be provided with proper accommodation for much longer 
voyages ; and since, according to eye-witnesses’ accounts, 
the initial landings were made from these ship-borne 
landing craft, there is nothing impossible in part of the 
Canadian contingent having come direct from the United 
Kingdom, or in part of the American contingent having 
come direct either from here or from the United States. 
If they did, however, the problem of co-ordinating the 
various contingents in order to achieve the precise timing 
praised by General Eisenhower, was all the more complex. 

However that may have been, immense preparations 
must have been necessary in the North African ports 
where all the loading of the seagoing landing craft must 
inevitably have been done. Consider the problem in 
hand. It is that of organising the disembarkation, in the 
face of enemy resistance, of troops, their tanks, their guns, 
their supplies and motor transport, simultaneously at every 
possible point on a stretch of too miles of coasts It calls 
for a detailed plan for every little beach which is to be 
used, all of which must be dovetailed into one another, 
and they must all be made on the assumption that the 
enemy expects the assault, will take every step to see that 
he gets warning of it, and will be fully prepared to resist 
it with all the means at his disposal. 

Supporting fire by destroyers, monitors, and even cruisers 
or battleships had to be provided at every landing-place. 
Every beach had to have its naval beach party and beach- 
master, and they had to be carried in the appropriate 
craft so as to get ashore at a very early stage. The move- 
ments of all the separate flotillas of which the armada 
was composed, after being settled on these lines and 
co-ordinated with one another, had to be harmonised 
withthe plans of the airborne troops who were to precede 
them by a few hours and with the arrangements for fighter 

ecover by the R.A.F. Communications from shore to ship 
and vice-versa, had to be provided by the Navy. And, 
above all, all these thousand-and-one details had to be 






Immediately the Allied Forces had established a bridgehead in the south-eastern tip 
of Sicily, General Monteomery, commanding the Eighth Army and the Canadians 

whose great desire has been to be in the thick a the fray—made for Syracuse, 
which fell at night after severe street fighting, followed about twenty-four hours 
later by Aueusta. These two important harbours were in both cases captured 
practically intact. In both the town itself is built on a narrow peninsula— 
Augusta is really an island joined to the mainland by a bridge—which forms an 
arm of the harbour. The entrance to the Grand Harbour of Syracuse is three- 
quarters of a mile in width and the largest warships and merchant vessels can 
enter it. Augusta is protected by a mole with two openings one quarter of a 
mile in width, and has been the principal Italian submarine and seaplane base. 
With Catania harbour they will present very strong bases for an advance against 

Italy herself, Syracuse being the most vital of the three. 


(Reproduced from Admiralty charts by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 


was carried entirely under 
the White Ensign and 
Stars and Stripes naval 
ensign, and landed by the 
two Navies — after being 
embarked by- them — as 
part of a combatant opera- 
tion. No official accounts 
giving the fully story of 
this vast operation have 
yet been issued, or indeed, 
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was fulfilled, for there the resistance encountered was that 
not of enemies, but only of misguided friends, and it soon 
ceased, Thereafter the Allied transports were able to enter 
and use the ports, and the greater part of the incoming 
troops was disembarked as a transport operation rather 
than as a combatant one. In Sicily, on the other hand, 
the opposition to be reckoned with was that of an enemy 
defending his homeland from an invader ; and moreover, 
Syracuse is the only port worthy of the name in the 
whole stretch of coast on which the landing was made, 
certainly the only one capable of being used by troopships 
or storeships of medium size. It, indeed, was captured 
on the evening of the first day of the landing; but as it 
was not until two days later that Augusta, a port only 
ten miles to the northward of it, was also occupied, it 
seems unlikely that it can have been brought into use for 
some two or three days. A tremendous amount of motor 
transport, armoured equipment and supplies, as well as 
the whole of the troops, must have been put ashore on 
the epen beaches of the south-west Sicilian coast. 

The other broad difference between the two expeditions— 
a feature which made a tremendous difference to the 
Navy’s responsibilities—was that in November the R.A.F, 
could not begin to function in the theatre of operations, 
either at sea or over the land, until the landing had been 
so far successful that airfields were at their disposal, and 
their ground staffs and impedimenta had been landed. 
Up to that time all air services-—-reconnaissance at sea, 
which was of the first importance, fighter cover for 
transports and warships, and air support for the troops 
as soon as they came into action on shore—had to be 
provided by naval aircraft, working from aircraft-carriers. 
In the Sicilian landing, on the other hand, the R.A.F., 
working from the airfields in Malta, Pantellaria and North 
Africa, were able to dominate the sky over the whole area 
of disembarkation, and there can have been no need for 
the services of aircraft-carriers there at all. 

It does not necessarily follow that there were none in 
the Mediterranean, The Italian Fleet is still “in being,” 
in the sense that a number of men-of-war, including at 
least three of the most modern battleships in the world, 


are likely to be; for this 

will not be the last Allied 
landing on hostile European shores, and 
it would doubtless be of great value to 
the enemy in making preparations to 
resist the still heavier blows that are to 
fall on him in the future, to be as fully 
informed as possible about the details of 
how this one was made ready. But what 
has actually happened, which is as well 
known to the enemy as to the Allies, 
gives a broad picture of the process by 
which it was brought about to anyone 
with sea experience and knowledge ; and 
it is on this that the following remarks 
are based. 

General Eisenhower, on the day after 
the landing, paid an appreciative tribute 
to the work of the Navies, in which he 
said — 

The skill of the Allied naval commanders and 
staffs under the leadership of Admiral of the 
Fleet Cunningham and his principal lieutenants— 
the American Vice-Admiral Hewitt and the 
British Admiral Bertram Ramsay—are reflected 
in the precise timing and perfect technique 
displayed on the beaches of Sicily, where there 
were landed hundreds of ships and boats whose —_-. ae 


ports of origin were scattered over half a world. 


Later it became known that there were over 3000 craft 
involved, and in order that this great armada could be 
brought accurately, and in “ precise timing,” to the 
positions selected for the landing of the troops and their 
equipment, it is clear that many ports of embarkation 
must have been used. 

Certainly all the ports of Tunisia and Tripolitania— 
and, of course, Malta—must have been used as starting 
points for some units ; but these are of no great capacity, 
and it seems possible that they may have been supple- 
mented by the use, to the east, of those of Cyrenaica, and 
perhaps even of Egypt, and to the west, those of Algeria, 
probably Gibraltar, and possibly even by some ships 
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A CHART OF SYRACUSE, THE MOST IMPORTANT EASTERN SiCILIAN PORT, 
GRAND HARBOUR AND ENTRANCE, NOW BEING USED AS AN 
BASE AND SUPPLY CENTRE IN THE EUROPEAN ADVANCE. 


so accurately worked out, and so clearly communicated 
to all concerned, that no signalling—other than by voice 
or flag—would be necessary after sailing. It was done. 
According to Commander Kimmins’s broadcast description 
of it in the “‘ War Commentary” last week, without a 
light, a signal, or a collision the whole vast armada arrived 
at the selected moment from which the assault went like 
clockwork. 





. Owing to the temporary absence of our Military Corre- 
spondent, Captain Cyril Falls, we publish this week an article 
on the Navy's part in the Sicily invasion, by Rear-Admiral 
Thursfield, ‘* The Times'” Naval Correspondent. 
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A CONTOUR MAP OF MOUNTAINOUS SICILY—WITH VIEWS OF CATANIA. 
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A CONTOUR MAP OF SICILY, EAST OF A LINE PALERMO-CATTOLICA, SHOWING THE CONTINUOUS MOUNTAINS WITH FEW COMMUNICATIONS. ALSO THE COASTAL ROAD ¢ 
i AND RAILWAY FROM CATANIA, VIA TAORMINA TO MESSINA. (Map reproduced from Baedeher's ‘‘ Southern Italy and Sicily”; Published by George Allen and Unwin.) 4 
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( AERIAL VIEW OF THE PORT OF CATANIA, AND IN THE BACKGROUND THE FLANKS § (" PANORAMA OF CATANIA, A BEAUTIFUL CITY, WITH FERTILE SOIL, SURROUNDED (* 





OF MOUNT ETNA. EARTHQUAKES AND ERUPTIONS HAVE FREQUENTLY DEVASTATED IT, BY ORANGE AND LEMON GROVES. IT HAS A POPULATION OF OVER 250,000, } 
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On July 16, after much braggadocio by Mussolini, by Italian broadcasters and the Press, revenge, not against the invaders, but the Germans, who had, they declared, betrayed 
Pavolini, former Fascist Minister of Popular Culture, in ‘* Messagero" told the them. The capture of Lentini opened up the Catania plain and put railroad communica- 
brutal truth. The Italians were to expect the loss of Sicily and the invasion of Italy. tions to Catania and the interior into our hands. North of Catania, any large-scale 
The German Press went all silent. The situation*was further dramatised by the fact that resistance to the advance along the coastal road to Messina became improbable, as the 


not only the Sicilians but the Italian soldiery were surrendering wholesale and breathing Allies completely dominated the air and the British Fleet could shell every defence post 
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A PORTENT OF VICTORY: A 
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“THOSE AIRBORNE TROOPS MUST HAVE THE GUTS OF THE DEVIL!” 


The first stage in the great invasion of Sicily, as spectacular and dangerous an opera- 
tion as the war has yet seen, with a violent north-west wind making progress especially 
hazardous, was the passage of our airborne troops, who were to land on enemy soil, 
mountainous, with great volcanic rocks, chasms, and perils everywhere. Commander 
Anthony Kimmins, R.N., whose broadcast War Commentary as an eye-witness has 
formed the basis of the above painting and of those on the following pages, thus 
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A TWO-HUNDRED-MILE FLIGHT, MOSTLY 


vividly described the scene: ‘‘ As we neared the coast our own bombers arrived to 
carry out an attack in the neighbourhood of Syracuse. Searchlights swept the sky. 
Tracers and flak raced upwards. There were flashes as the bombs hit and a great 
glow from a resulting fire. Not long afterwards the drone of more aircraft made 
everyone look up and almost immediately—silhouetted against the sky—great 
transport aircraft, filled with parachutists, passed over. Then others towing gliders 
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PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, FROM INFORMA? 
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FALLS SLOWLY AS OUR AIRBORNE TROOPS INVADE SICILY. 


GIVEN: HIM BY COMMANDER ANTHONY KIMMINS, R.N. 
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DARKNESS, FLYING AGAINST A STRONG HEAD-WIND, WITH A LANDING ON PERILOUS, UNKNOWN MOUNTAINOUS TERRAIN. 


full of airborne troops. In a few minutes now they would be dropping into the than at the ends, and long before they had reached the ground they hung there in the 
unknown. A sailor next to me was obviously having the same thoughts. ‘ Those sky, a giant illuminated V."' Some of the gliders used were long-spanned Horsas, 
airborne troops,’ he said, ‘must have the guts of the very devil !' As they reached coupled by steel cables to twin-engined bombers. Many travelled more than 200 
Sicily more aircraft drépped flares to light up the ground. As each row of flares was miles and in darkness for two-thirds of the journey. Many of them suffered from 
dropped they hung like enormous Chinese lanterns and floated very slowly down- air-sickness owing to the buffetings the gliders received from the strong north-westerly 
wards. One line of them—by some streak of fate—dropped quicker in the middle wind, and both gliders and parachutists had to trust to luck when landing. 
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SICILIAN BEACH-HEADS: EARLY 
STAGES OF THE ALLIED INVASION. 
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¢ A LANDING-CRAFT VIEW OF THE INVASION COAST, WATER SPLASHES THE RAMP 
£ AS AN ARMOURED VEHICLE IS TOWED ASHORE FROM ITS CARRIER. 
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ad I ar bi” ’ : : "THESE pictures of 
, scattered incidents 

in various stages of the 

invasion of Sicily, 

which has been de- 

scribed as a model 

operation, convey an 

impression of the tre- 





mendous organisation 

of such an undertaking. 

The intricate plans 

drawn up before the 

launching of the 

assault must make pro- 

vision for every pos- 

sible contingency, and 

in this case all seem 

to have been met. 

Two of our pictures 

provide an illustration 

of one such contin- 

gency: the landing 

craft which brought 

our first shock troops 

to the beaches were 

waiting to collect the 

first line of prisoners 

brought to them by 

the men who had only 

recently waded ashore. 

The continuous pound- 

ing of Sicilian airfields 

was another integral 

part of the plan, and 

; to it must be credited 

= P wie, to some extent the 
By, lack of any effective 
: resistance by enemy 

} aircraft. Then a way 
must be forced through 
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THE LACK OF AIR OPPOSITION TO THE INVASION WAS PARTLY DUE 
TO THE POUNDING OF AIRFIELDS, SUCH AS THE ATTACK SEEN HERE POCA Sari oan nnn nai nn 2 ops <——— om 
IN WHICH SCORES OF BOMB-BURSTS OBLITERATE A RUNWAY. beach obstacles for the 
. (Continued opposite, IN THE CANADIAN SECTOR:, ONE OF THE BULLDOZERS WHICH PLOUGHED 
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PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, FROM INFORMATI 


“AT THE MERCY OF THE ELEMENTS,” SAID COMMANDER KIMMINS. THE INVADING ARMADA ENCOUNTERS 


Commander Anthony Kimmins, R.N., as an eye-witness of a part of the landing 
force on the beaches in the south-eastern tip of Sicily, on the night of July 9-10, 
gave a*dramatic broadcast of the invasion, in which appalling weather conditions 
played no small part. He said: ‘ There was one point which affected everyone 
in that vast armada. The weather. It suddenly started to blow; a real blow, 
force 6 from the north-west. This meant that many of the beaches would 
have little lee, and under present weather conditions it seemed impossible that 
the landing craft could force their way through the surf and land their precious 


cargoes intact. ... It was a strange and terrifying feeling. In spite of every- 
thing that man’s ingenuity and creative genius could do to produce the most 
modern and up-to-date ships and landing craft to ensure the Success of this 
operation, here we were at the mercy of the elements. The ships ploughed on, 
with many of the smaller craft taking it over green as they wallowed in the 
high seas. Now, as we watched them rolling and pitching, our hearts went out 
to those ‘ pongoes' and the agonies of sea-sickness many of them must be going 
through." But, as Commander Kimmins was reflecting, ‘“ with barely an hour 
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HE ALLIED ARMADA APPROACHING SICILY IN HEAVY SEAS. 


OM INFORMATION GIVEN HIM BY COMMANDER ANTHONY KimMins, R.N. 


ta 


JUNTERS A STRONG WIND AND HEAVY SEA, AS THE GALE MIRACULOUSLY LULLED BEFORE THE LANDING. 
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and a half to go before zero hour, the wind suddenly dropped, the white horses 
disappeared and the swell went down quicker than I have ever seen before. .. . 
As people stared into the darkness it seemed miraculous." Mr. Turner's painting 
shows the Sicilian invasion fleet at midnight, under clear stars and moonlit sky. 
In the foreground are infantry landing craft and motor-launches pitching and 
rolling in the heavy swell, with big transports and escorting warships of the 
Royal Navy, before the calm set in. Great risks were run! Sir Andrew Cunning- 
ham, Naval C.-in-C., in a historic message which will vie with that of Nelson's 


before Trafalgar, said: “‘ Our object is clear and our primary duty is to place 
this vast expedition ashore in the minimum time and subsequently to maintain 
our military and air forces as they drive relentlessly forward into enemy terri- 
tory. In the light of this duty great risks must be and are to be accepted. 
The safety of our own ships and all distracting considerations are to be relegated 
to second place, or disregarded as the accomplishment of our primary duty may 
require. I rest confident in the resolution, skill and endurance of you all to 
whom this momentous enterprise is entrusted." 
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THE VAST. INVASION OF SICILY: A BUSY AND PERFECTLY 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM 
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A DESTROYER CLOSE INSHORE IS FIRING ON ENEMY POSITIONS AS LANDING CRAFT BUSILY PLY 


Our Special Artist, who was given his information by Commander Anthony | to which each had been detailed. 


There had been no signals, no navigation 
Kimmins, R.N,., an eye-witness of the scene, gives an-impression of the landing | lights . . . and no collisions." 


Destroyers, he continued, close inshore, plastered 
anyone who dared to interfere. Every type of landing craft was there, carrying 
infantry, guns, tanks, lorries, jeeps, and stores. ‘‘ As they approached the beaches 

| the naval beachmasters flagged them to the right spot. As the craft touched 


on the white beaches near Pachino. ‘ During the hours of darkness,"’ said 
Commander Kimmins in his War Commentary broadcast, ‘‘ this vast armada of 
well over 2000 ships was now lying off the various beaches in the exact position 
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AND FRO-—PRISONERS COME IN 


down and the ramps lowered, their troops and vehicles were disgorged ashore. 
In a moment they were disappearing up the roadway into Sicily." ‘The drawing 
depicts the busy scene. In the distance transports are unloading their assault 
landing craft ; a destroyer in middle distance (left) fires on enemy positions on the 
centre beach ; we see landings of troops and tanks, infantry encircling the centre 


AS OUR ARMOUR AND. INFANTRY 
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ORGANISED LANDING ON THE BEACHES IN THE EARLY MORN. 


INFORMATION GIVEN HIM BY COMMANDER ANTHONY KIMmMINs, R. 


DISAPPEAR INTO SICILY. 


beach from the rear. Adjacent to the lighthouse is a small islet on which Italian 
prisoners (some seen on the left) are marched to get them out of the way, although 
they were very willing to assist us. Tank-landing craft are delivering Shermans 
at the cove, and Shermans, Bren carriers, jeeps, etc., are climbing the hill which 
Sappers have cleared. Spitfires patrol overhead—altogether a busy scene. 
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SICILIAN SIDELIGHTS: HISTORIC PICTURES OF THE GREAT INVASION. 
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= PRISONERS CAPTURED BY U.S. TROOPS BEING ROUNDED UP IN THE SQUARE 
AT LICATA, IN THE AMERICAN ZONE OF OPERATIONS IN SICILY. 
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ALLIED INVASION CRAFT RUNNING THE GAUNTLET OF SHELL-FIRE OFF THE COAST 
NEAR GELA, WHERE U.S. TROOPS LANDED ON THE BEACHES. 
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GENERAL MONTGOMERY, STANDING IN HIS JEEP, ADDRESSES MEN 
OF THE 4TH PARATROOP BRIGADE BEFORE THE INVASION OF SICILY. Z 


LATER, 








IN SICILY ITSELF, 
IN AN ORCHARD DIRECTING THE EIGHTH ARMY’S ADVANCE ON CATANIA. 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY ACCEPTS A CUP OF TEA WHILE SEATED 
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AN ALLIED PATROL PASSES DEAD ITALIAN SOLDIERS WHILE ADVANCING THROUGH 
AVOLA IN THE EARLY STAGES OF THE INVASION. 








The Allied invasion of Sicily is reported to have gone not merely in accordance with 
plan, but in advance of expectations. Our pictures, most of which were sent by radio 
transmission from the U.S. Army Signal Corps, show some aspects of the unfolding 
of the plan, from prisoners to welcoming citizens. General Montgomery is seen 
addressing parachute troops before the launching of the invasion, and later directing 


from a Sicilian orchard the advance of the Eighth Army on Catania. That resistance 
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. THE PEOPLE OF PACHINO GATHER AROUND A BRITISH BREN CARRIER AND WELCOME 
é ITS CREW WITH FRIENDLY SMILES-—-A COMMON INCIDENT. J 


p Ores LENE Se SR Ne RES EPO ae oS EL et OE EA 
was not negligible is evident by the fairly heavy shell-fire seen falling amongst landing 
craft off Gela, but prisoners came in easily and in vast numbers from the beginning, 
almost as cheerfully as the inhabitants of Sicilian towns and villages welcomed cur 
troops when they arrived on the heels of the enemy. Many, if not most, Sicilians 
have shown a marked dislike of Mussolini and the Fascist order. There was no 
evidence that Axis forces were able to stem the general advance on the island. 
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TRAIL INTO SICILY: THE FIRST WAVE OF INVASION. 


DAWN, JULY 10: THE FIRST WAVE OF OUR INVASION ARMY COMES ASHORE ON SICILY: A WORKING PARTY IS ALREADY HACKING OUT ROUGH BEACH ROADS; OTHER MEN, 
UP TO THEIR WAISTS IN WATER, FORM A HUMAN SUPPLY CHAIN ; AND BREN CARRIERS DRIVE THROUGH THE SURF FROM THEIR LANDING CRAFT. 


ALLIED SHOCK TROOPS APPROACHING THE SHORES OF SICILY. OUR PICTURE SHOWS TWO INFANTRY-CARRYING LANDING CRAFT (L.C.I.) PRESSING FORWARD TOWARDS THE BEACHES, 
WHERE SHORTLY AFTERWARDS THE TROOPS ESTABLISHED FIRM BRIDGEHEADS FOR THE SUBSEQUENT ADVANCE AND OCCUPATION. 


Among the first ashore with the shock troops of the Allied invasion of Sicily were 
working parties who blazed the trail into the island. While advance troops attacked 
shore installations and forged forward to link up with the paratroops and glider 
soldiers operating behind the beach defences, the working parties (one of which is 
seen in our top picture) were wielding picks and shovels to construct beach roads 
for the passage of the following wave of invasion armour. Troops standing in the 
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surf up to their waists formed a human chain to unload supplies from the invasion 
vessels to the beach, while Bren carriers, having been driven down the ramps of 
their landing craft, ploughed their way through the water to dry ground. Meanwhile, 
line after line of infantry landing craft (our lower picture shows two of them) 
approached the shores and nosed their way into any available gaps between the boats 
that had arrived before them. 
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SOME OF THE LANDING CRAFT FRO} 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIsT, G. H. Davis, 
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DRAWINGS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF LANDING CRAFT OF COMBINED OPERATIONS COMMAND USED 


Last week we published photographs of the latest types of landing craft in use 
for invasion purposes. This week our artist, with official co-operation, is able to 
reveal some details of landing craft used for widely varied purposes in the assault 
on the beaches of Sicily. These specialised vessels range in size from the 
Mark III. tank carriers (L.C.T.), capable of carrying a very heavy load and making 
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long trips on the open sea, down to the very small assault and personnel craft 
carried on the davits of the transport ships and lowered on to the water only a short 
distance from their objectives. The assault boats (L.C.A.) are the first to go in, 
loaded with shock troops, whose task is to storm the beach defences. The support 
craft (L.C.S.), as their name implies, are armed vessels used to cover the first 
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eM WHICH OUR TROOPS AND ARMOUR POURED INTO SICILY. 


>> “GviTnH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 
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FOR CARRYING ALLIED ASSAULT TROOPS, TANKS AND VEHICLES IN THE INVASION OF SICILY. 


are followed by the larger L.C.M.s, capable of carrying a referred to, 192 ft. in length and capable, as our artist shows, of carrying five Churchill 
tanks or an equally heavy mixed load of tanks and other vehicles. There are, of 


course, other types of landing craft in use, but the ones illustrated are characteristic 
of those used by Combined Operations Command in the invasion of Sicily, and their 
pid Allied advance and occupation. 


landing of the troops, and 
medium tank, the still larger Mark V. tank and transport carriers, and the new 


infantry-carrying (L.C.I.) craft, photographs of which appeared in last week's 
““ Ilustrated London News,” and of which no further details are at present | 


permitted to be published. 


Finally come the Mark III. (L.C.T.) carriers already | carrying capacity is reflected in the ra 
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HANDS OF OUR U.S. ALLIES. 
Continued} 
north-east. The principal cities are modern and exceedingly 
beautiful. On the other hand, in contrast, the centre of 
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SICILY, ISLE OF CONTRASTS: COASTAL BEAUTY AND MOUNTAINOUS WASTES. 


[Sicily, the island of violent contrasts, of glorious, colourful scenery and utter 
desolation. A descriptive article of the terrain and photographs contributed by 
E. C. Ferguson, late of the Highland Light Infantry and Royal Engineers.) 


ICILY, most beautiful and versatile of the Mediterranean Islands, as all know, 
is intensely volcanic. Her largest towns are Palermo and Messina on the north 
side, and Catania on the east. 


Etna, 10,869 ft. high, as all know, dominates her 
(Continued below. 
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Continued.) : 
out sharply in the clear air. Girgenti stands upon the top of a hill, about 1000 ft. 


high, which by road is eight miles away. The road to- it is covered with finely 
powdered dust, which rises in clouds at each step, and if a breeze is blowing it is 
almost impossible to walk for the choking white powder. The road winds towards 
it at first, and then for the last two miles it zigzags upwards to the summit. 
From a distance the town looks like a Moorish palace, but when you arrive there 


it is only to find a dirty and uninteresting town. However, if the goal is disappointing, 
[Continued below, 
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A VIEW OF THE LITTLE HARBOUR OF PORTO EMPERDOCLE, 
A BEAUTIFUL PORT ON THE SOUTH COAST, NOW IN THE 





the island is barren and ‘mountainous, cultivation only 
The railways are poor. 
There is a coastal track wandering around the sunny 
valleys. There is a small cut across from north to south 
at the western end. And a line which starts about the 
middle of the north coast wanders eastwards to join the 
line near Catania; this line divides about 20 miles south 
and a branch goes southwards to Girgenti. Trains are 
few and far between. 

There are only three small towns on the south side, 
Mazzara, Girgenti and Licata, the last-named lying near 
the mouth of the Salso River. The few rivers that exist 
in Sicily are usually swift-flowing torrents after rainfall, 
which dry up in the summer. The word Mediterranean 
brings to our minds sunshine and blue skies. It is not 
always like this, however. Storms are frequent and the 
seas, sweeping down from the, Gulf of Lyons and the 
Adriatic, at times can churn the Mediterranean to 
mountainous seas. Once, in passing Sicily at night, I was 
ignominiously pitched out of my bunk on to the floor of the 
cabin. The perfume, when the wind blows off the Sicilian 
shore, is, however, something never to be forgotten. The 
nearest I can come to its description is mimosa blended 


with pine, but so delicate is it that it seems to brush faintly 
[Continued below, 5 
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A WINDING ROAD LEADS TO AGRIGENTO (GIRGENTI), WHICH THE AMERICANS CAPTURED. 7 


PERCHED ON A STEEP HILL, IT 15 ROMANTIC-LOOKING BUT DIRTY TOWN, a 
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Continued.) 

the nostrils with its fragrance. Relics of the past survive. Beautiful Greek temples 
have been preserved in different parts of the island, and those on the hill near 
Girgenti are well worth a visit by moonlight. So are those at Taormina. The 
harbour of Porto Emperdocle is extremely beautiful. The sea is aquamarine inshore, 
sapphire seawards. Countless small Sicilian sailing-boats loaded with sulphur crowd 
the harbour. Behind, rising up on terraces, are the quaint, square-shaped houses 
in pastel shades of blue, white and pink, set against the dark-green foliage of 


spring. Overhead in the blue sky, and with the sun behind you, everything stands 
[Continued above on right. 
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a GLIMPSEg@OF THE COAST BETWEEN CATANIA AND SYRACUSE 


Pn LIKE THE ABOVE. THE SEA CAN BE VERY ROUGH HERE. 





BRITISH LANDINGS TOOK PLACE WITH A SWELL AND SURF 





_ Continued.} , 
the colourful road which takes you there is not. In May 
the corn is ripe in the fields. The orange groves are an 
indescribable green, now with the golden oranges fast 
ripening. Quaintly carved and painted donkey-carts pass 
you on the road. The deep blue of the sea, the white sand 
of the shore, and the road all sparkle in the sunshine. 
There are a hundred different shades of green. All 
lend an Arabian fantasy to the dream of the Moorish 
castle on the hill, and near by to the right, the 
broken temples of the Greek gods. A fairyland indeed! 
But there loveliness ends. Beyond Girgenti one sees 
into the interior of the island, off-stage as it were! A desolate 
waste, resembling what one might expect to see upon the 
surface of the moon. Arid, sparse of vegetation, innumerable 
hills and mountains pock-mark the earth. There are no 
trees, a few bushes and cacti alone break the barrenness 
and monotony of the landscape. Ih this interior once 
lurked the infamous Mafia. Brigandage has existed in 
these hills until fairly recent years. Strangely enough, 
the Mafia rarely attacked foreigners. These natural 
features of the island lend themselves to defence. The 
Allies are faced with narrow beaches, from which 
to surmount cliffs or heavily enfiladed fissures. On 
top of the cliffs they face innumerable conical hills. 
Sometimes a mile between them, at other times there 


may be two or three miles between these hills, each 
; - (Continued below. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE INTERIOR. FROM SMILING AND COLOURFUL SCENERY, THE 


impossible ground even for tanks. The country is particularly adapted to ambush. 
The wadi and sand of North Africa will have been child's play to these inferna 
regions. Our High Command will by now have given thought to our future 
enterprises, and they are well aware of the physical features of Sicily. Airfields 
the Germans and Italians have laid out, but apart from these there is not a spot 
of the interior upon which a‘'plane could land without crashing. 
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MOUNTAINS PRESENT A SCARRED, ARID WASTE, FORMER HAUNT OF THE MAFIA. 
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Continued. | 
hill a defended post. A wild, barren interior, with hills and more hills beyond them. 
No water, except after rainfall. Few roads. Transport, a nightmare over 
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}. ; SYRACUSE AND AUGUSTA: TWO VITAL SICILIAN PORTS IN BRITISH HANDS. 
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AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF AUGUSTA, IQ MILES NORTH OF SYRACUSE, WHICH CAPITULATED TO THE EIGHTH ARMY ON JULY I2. A NAVAL AND SEAPLANE BASE. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF AUGUSTA, ‘ * ANOTHER VIEW OF AUGUSTA, 
WHICH WAS HEAVILY BOMBED ITS NORTHERN EXTREMITY THE 
AND SHELLED. AN ITALIAN SUB- PUNTA S. ELIA. THE ISLAND 
MARINE TRYING TO SLIP AWAY IS CONNECTED WITH THE MAIN- 
HERE SURRENDERED. PP LAND BY A BRIDGE. 
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| THE GRAND HARBOUR: IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE CUSTOMS AND EXCISE BUILDING. | : ANOTHER VIEW OF SYRACUSE HARBOUR, THE IMPORTANT ENEMY NAVAL BASE, i 

; FROM HERE STEAMERS MADE THEIR DAILY PASSAGE TO VALETTA, MALTA. J i FACING ITALY’S TOE, NOW IN BRITISH HANDS, HELD BY THE NAVY. i 
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Pra Castelluccio Lighthouse. 





: AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF SYRACUSE, SHOWING THE HARBOUR, CAPTURED BY GENERAL MONTGOMERY ON JULY II, THE IMPORTANT SICILIAN NAVAL BASE. j 
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Fifteen hours after Allied troops had made their landings on the Sicilian beaches. 56,000 people, together with its vital port, was in their hands. Syracuse forms the nerve- 
the Eighth Army, and the Canadians, under General Montgomery, had captured | control of a network of roads and railways, and opened the way to Augusta, which 
Syracuse, the famous historical city and port, gateway to Catania. On July 11, by fell the next day, and Catania beyond. Directly after the fall of Syracuse—-whose 
the greatest feat of arms so far in Europe, Montgomery's men fought their way great port is now being operated by ourselves—-the Eighth Army captured Floridia, 
yard by yard through flaming, smoke-choked streets and by 9 p.m. the city of | where they routed Germans in the moonlight. Augusta offered little resistance. 


(Charts of Augusta and Syracuse reproduced from the British Admiralty Chart by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 
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DISTINCTIVE BADGES OF WARSHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
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H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘‘ ROYAL SOVEREIGN.’’ . : H.M. CRUISER ‘‘ CHARYBDIS.’’ H.M. CRUISER ‘“‘ UGANDA.” 


The badge of H.M.S. “ Royal Sovereign” is the Royal Crest From the story of Ulysses in Odyssey; a fig-tree issuing from the arms of Uganda; a Balearic, or crested, crane 
of England on a red field. « a whirlpool with an inverted bat. White field. on a white field. 
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H.M. CRUISER ‘“ LIVERPOOL."’ } H.M. CRUISER ‘“ CARLISLE."’ ; H.M. CRUISER ‘‘ GAMBIA.” 


red and black cormorant, holding in its beak a branch i i The seal of Carlisle; a gold rose on a red cross; the whole i : From the arms used by Gambia; an elephant in front of a palm- 
of seaweed. On a silver field ‘ on a gold field. i a tree, on a blue and green field. 
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H.M. CRUISER “ CARDIFF." ; H.M. CRUISER ‘“ NEWCASTLE.” H.M. CRUISER “ CAPETOWN.” 
Adapted from the meaning of “Cardiff” (“ The Castle on the i Part of the Newcastle Town Arms; a silver triple-towered Castle This badge forms part of the arms of Capetown, and is an anchor 
"); a gold castle on three a a Green field. fe a 2 on a red field. oom on a blue field 


In this, our second series of warships’ badges, we show those carried by the two Battleships omitted from last week's issue, and also those of a number of cruisers. The 
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a H.M. CRUISER 
From the arms of Ceylon; an elephant between two groves 


“* CEYLON.”’ 


of palm-trees. On a white field. 


WITH THEIR SYMBOLIC SIGNIFICATION 
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ae a aaah H.M. CRUISER “ SCYLLA.” a H.M. BATTLESHIP “ RESOLUTION.” 
; From a coin of Agrigentum (c. 500 B.C.); a white and gold f 2 From a Tournament book of 1540; a mounted knight in tilting- 

a a representation of Scylla on a blue field. ie armour on a red field. ai 
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al H.M. CRUISER “LONDON.” 


Part of the City arms and the badge of the 56th (London) Division, 
a 1914-18; a red dagger on a white field. 
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~~ H.M. CRUISER “ SHEFFIELD.” j. H.M. CRUISER “ GLASGOW.” 4 
i Part of the Town arms; eight silver arrows interlaced, feathered ? The crest of the City of Glasgow ; the gold figure of St. Kentigern i 
= and pointed in gold. On a blue field. Bes on a blue field Pad 
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H.M. CRUISER “ BELFAST." H.M. CRUISER “ BERWICK.” a, H.M. CRUISER “ BIRMINGHAM.” 
From the crest of the City of Belfast; a sea-horse upon white The seal of the Berwick Council; a black bear in front of a tree. The crest of the City of Birmingham; a gold arm holding 
q and biue waves. Blue field. cae: On a white field. + S = a hammer, on a white field. Y 
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THE SEARCH FOR MISSING ELEMENTS. 


N the ladder of the ninety-two Elements, the lowest step of which is occupied by 
hydrogen, the. lightest, and the highest step by uranium, the heaviest, nearly all the 
gaps where science predicted that unknown elements should be have been filled. They 
have been discovered one by one, and after severe scrutiny nearly all have been 
identified as the particular elements that should fit this or that gap. But two gaps 
remained more obstinately empty than any others—the gaps numbered 85 and 87. 
Element 85 is the one now admitted to the ladder, or the Table of the Elements, and 
named Helvetium, as its discoverer first desired that it should be. It has been sought 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and its story should begin with the earliest announcement 
by Dr. Walther Minder, Director of the Berne Radium Institute about the year 1933, 
that he had found it and named it in honour of his country. This, however, was a year 
or two after Dr. F. Allison, of the University of Alabama, U.S., had announced that he 
had discovered it, in monazite sands, and in honour of his university had named it 
Alabamine. Both nominations were premature. Dr. Allison had proceeded by an 
extremely delicate form of chemical analysis, involving the use of magneto-optics. It 
is a thousand times more sensitive than the apparatus 
usually employed for detective work, and had to 
be, to find a quantity of Element 85 as minute as 
the quarter of a millionth of a grain. In such 
circumstances it is not altogether surprising that 
the scientific referees of Cornell University were not 
convinced. But Dr. Walther Minder fared no better 
with the verdict of the referees of Zurich. They 
demurred to Helvetium as the U.S, referees had 
declined to see Alabamine. 

Not much has been heard of Alabamine since 
then; but Dr. Minder, if rebuffed, was not dis- 
couraged. Two years ago Dr. Alice Leigh Smith, 
who had assisted his researches, began again under 
his advice to work on actinium, one of the radio- 
active metals among which it was suspected that the 
missing 85 might be secluded. She found in examining 
her actinium by spectroscopic analysis that there was 
in it an irregularity that might be explained by the 
presence of another element. After eighteen months 
of repeated examination, Dr. Minder and his colleague 
were convinced that this element was the missing 
85, and to set the seal on the discovery they isolated 
a minute fragment. The new examination of the , 
fragment by the Zurich Physicists Society has convinced 
the sceptics that this is indeed the authentic element, and 
in according recognition to it they have assented to its 
name of Helvetium. Dr. Allison has not yet been heard in 
further defence of his Alabamine; but his procedure is 
none the less one that is admittedly of high value, and he 
may have better fortune with his claim to have identified 
with it the other missing element, 87, which in anticipation 
of its acceptance he named Virginium. The work goes on, 
for there is plenty of scope for uncertainties to conquer. 
In the pursuit of 87, Professor Aartovara, of Helsinki, 
while repeating some of Allison’s experiments, suffered 
injury from an explosion. 

New methods of deiection and confirmation do not 
supersede the spade-wurk that has to be undertaken in 
laying bare the elerrents ever since the alchemists revealed 
metallic arsenic, aatimony and bismuth, and in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century the pale light of phos- 
phorus. Nowhere has the labour been more tedious than 
among the “ rare earths,” or more disinterested, for these 
substances were long collected by chemists all over 
Europe, in very small quantities, as a leisured occupation BY D. TENIERS. 
in the time they could spare from more purposeful work. WITH DISTILLING VESSELS : 
They are so very much alike and occur so closely associated 
with such very complex minerals that it is very difficult to 
separate them. Their refractory character provoked Sir 
William Crookes to say that “ they perplex us in our 
researches, baffle our speculations and haunt us in our 
very dreams.” 

Yet the metals of the rare earths comprise the largest 
of all the natural groups : and all but one were identified 
before the newer methods could be brought to bear on 
them. They were prised out of their surroundings by 
fractionisation, which is the chemical term for splitting 
up the gross material till it can be split no further. The 
latest to be detached is “* Ilinium,”’ which was one of the 
seven elements undiscovered at the beginning of the First 
World War. Ilinium is No. 61 ; the others were Elements 
43 (masarium), 72 (hafnium), 75 (rhenium, now a com- 
mercial article), 85, 87 and 91. Ilinium was found by Dr. 
Smith Hopkins at the University of Illinois, but though 
he endorses the magneto-optic detective method already 
mentioned, he employed the old-fashioned way of 
fractionisation, Another claimant for this missing 
element is Professor Rolla, who, being at the University 
of Florence, named it Florentium. 

Next in perplexities are those arising from the 
radio-active elements where M. and Mme. Curie set 
the first problem by their discovery of radium. It was 
soon followed by the perception that radium was in 
a continual process of change and that this propensity 
was shared by other radio-active elements. Radium has an ancestor, uranium, a parent, 
jionium, and a concourse of descendants. There is raden, a gas; and Radiums 
A,B,C (3), D, E, F, G. Similarly there is the Actinium family, of which protoactinium is 
the patriarch; and a cascade of descendants of Tharium, one of which is sometimes 
employed as a cheap substitute for radium on luminous watch-dials. There are in all 
forty of these radio-active elements, some with a life of only a few minutes, some of 
numbered years: and these radio-active children frequently resemble their great grand- 
parents with such fidelity that no known means of separating them by chemical 
analysis exists, The forty have all been crowded into ten places in the Table of the 
Elements. The difficulty of placing them has not been lessened by Professor Enrico 
Fermi’s announcement of two radio-active elements, which he numbered 93 and 94, 
ofisprings of uranium, but heavier than that venerable metal, and therefore outside the 
Table of the Elements. One of them has a lifetime of 13 minutes, but not much is yet 
known about these newcomers, whose position is therefore rather unstable. 

The story of the discovery of the Elements, which began with the elements and is 
not yet ended, cannot be compressed into a column: but a paragraph may be reserved 
for the identification of the elemental gases of the atmosphere, which began with the 
discovery ot nitrogen by another Rutherford, a Scottish physician ; continued with that 
of oxygen by another Priestley and, simultaneously, by Scheele, of Sweden, down to those 
of argon, krypton, neon and xenon, by Lord Rayleigh, Sir William Ramsay, and 
Dr. Travers (still working) in our day, E. S. Grew. 








(No. 61) WAS PREPARED 











THE LABORATORY IN WHICH M. AND MME. CURIE DISCOVERED RADIUM. 
PROFESSOR OSTWALD DESCRIBED IT AS A CROSS BETWEEN A STABLE 


AND A POTATO CELLAR. (By Courtesy of Masson et Cie.) 





A -SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CHEMICAL LABORATORY, PAINTED 
IT SHOWS A FINE GROUP OF FURNACES 
STILL-HEADS OF GREENISH GLASS. 


(By Courtesy of William Heinemann, Ltd.) 





THE LABORATORY AT THE ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY WHERE ILINIUM 
BY RARE-EARTH FRACTIONISATION. 


(By Courtesy of Dr. Smith Hopkins.) 
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THE WORLD'S NAVIES; ABBREVIATIONS; LATIN AMERICA. 


OF all the unsung heroes of the war, not least, perhaps, are those who wield the pen 

instead of the sword, or rattle on the typewriter rather than the machine-gun. 
Theirs not ‘‘ One crowded hour of glorious life,” but many lonely hours of headache and 
racked brains and sedentary toil in stuffy rooms. My heart goes out, above all, to the 
compilers of our great recurrent books of reference, on whose accuracy and data so much 
may depend, especially when they deal with the Fighting Services. Prominent among 
the indispensables of this kind is the new edition of a time-honoured naval annual— 
“ JANE’s FiGHTING Suips” FoR 1942 (issued June 1943). Edited by Francis E. 
McMurtrie, A.I.N.A. With hundreds of Illustrations (Sampson Low ; £3 3s: net.). This 
important work, founded by Fred T. Jane in 1897,.and now in its forty-sixth year of 
issue, is too well known to need much general description. During thirty years of sub- 
editing I found it a constant stand-by in connection with any naval subject, and the 
present edition seems well up to standard in quality, while as to quantity it has slightly 
put on weight with advancing years—a sign, no doubt, of fuller factual detail. It 
contains all the information available—or permissible—in wartime concerning .every 
Navy in the-world, Allied, enemy, or neutral. To 
call it ‘“‘ copiously ” illustrated would be an under- 
statement, as most of the 580-odd pages contain 
several photographs or diagrams. 

Readers of the Foreword will appreciate the end- 
less difficulties overcome in the production of this 
volume. In the British section many names of new 
ships have been released—*‘ merely a foretaste of the 
immense volume of new construction called forth by 
the war.”” Again—‘‘ Though full details are not avail- 
able of the enormous expansion of the United States 
Navy, Fighting Ships has been able to secure sufficient 
to show the rapid strides that are being made.” 
Particulars about the French Navy are given as far 
as possible in the confusing conditions. “‘ The Italian 
Navy,” we read, “‘ is in a parlous state, and the rem- 
nants of what was once considered a fine modern fleet 
seem likely to lie in harbour until they fall into Allied 
hands. ~ Japan, on the other hand, continues to make 
free use of her cruisers and destroyers, undeterred by 
heavy losses.” The destruction of five of her aircraft- 
carriers “in the long run may well prove fatal to 
Japan’s naval aspirations.”’ It is significant that 
** by far the busiest of the neutral nations is Sweden,”’ 
which is building a number of new ships in view of Ger- 
many’s high-handed attitude in the Baltic. The volume 
concludes with a War Loss section, giving brief details, with 
dates, of British, Allied, and enemy ships lost in the war. 

Of late years, and especially in wartime, the practice of 
using initials for familiar phrases, such as R.N. for Royal 
Navy or H.M.S. for His Majesty’s Ship, has increased so 
much with the establishment of new services, decorations, 
and institutions, that what was originally a convenience 
has become a nuisance to the uninitiated. Although 
initials save time, ink and paper—an important considera- 
tion to-day—few readers could possibly know what all 
those now used represent, and it is irritating to be baffled 
by one in a book or newspaper. Hence the aids to brevity 
need an aid to intelligibility, which is admirably supplied 
in “ A DicTIoNARY OF ABBREVIATIONS ”: With especial 
attention to wartime abbreviations. By Eric Partridge 
(Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.). Sailors, soldiers and airmen, 
the compiler points out, cannot afford to regard abbrevia- 
tions so light-heartedly as the civilian, for upon them may 
depend the meaning of instructions from superior officers. 
At first glance through Mr. Partridge’s formidable and 
apparently exhaustive list, I could not imagine any 
omissions, but, since he welcomes corrections and addi- 

tions, I may mention that I do not find in it the ini- 
tials A.I.N.A., which occur after the editor’s name on 
the title page of ‘* Jane’s Fighting Ships,’ nor the 
H.M.I.S. (presumably His Majesty’s Indian Ship) used 
elsewhere in that volume. On page 64, in the entry 
“* Mons. is incorrect for M. (11),” evidently the figure 11 
should be 13. 

“* No startling changes,” says “‘ Jane,” “ will be found 
in the South American Navies. Brazil has acquired new 
patrol vessels to deal more effectively with U-boats 
operating off her coasts.’ In this effort the Brazilian Navy, 
I think, has had some recent successes, and I rather ex- 
pected (mistakenly, as it turned out) further light on 
naval events in these waters from “ Latin AMERICA.” 
By Preston E. James, Professor of Geography, University 
of Michigan. With 144 Maps and 64 Pages of Photo- 
graphic Illustrations (Cassell; 35s. net.). This book 
claims to be, for its size, the fullest and most informa- 
tive work on South and Central America yet published, 
and I should say the claim is justified, for the peoples, 
places, and economic values of those regions are treated 
in elaborate detail. The author’s main object has been 
to instruct his compatriots of the United States regarding 
the lands beyond their southern border. ‘‘ Now that 
Anglo-Americans, Spanish-Americans, and Portuguese- 
Americans," he writes, ‘‘ seem confronted with the neces- 
sity of sharing a common destiny, an immediate effort 

should be made to transform mutual ignorance and suspicion into mutual understanding 
and sympathy. No more urgent objective faces the educators of America.” The 
same advice holds good, I suggest, of British education. 

Obviously Mr. James is by no means indifferent to the issues of the war; in fact, 
he alludes to both the World Wars and their effects on Latin America, and mentions 
various colonies of foreign immigrants—including German, Italian, and Japanese— 
which may have a bearing on the future. But actual belligerence hardly belongs to his 
scheme. As a comprehensive survey of geographical, historical, racial, economic, 
agricultural and industrial conditions throughout the vast territories he examines, his 
work should be of great value to statesmen and all others concerned. Retelling at the 
outset the legend of El Dorado, he shows how in succeeding centuries it has symbolised 
the treasure-hunting motives of conquerors and explorers. Finally, looking to the 
future, he writes: “‘ Suddenly someone will realise that here in this great reservoir of 
population, now living unproductively, lies the real wealth of Ei Dorado for the man or 
the government that can bring order and coherence out of all these diverse elements.” 
Meanwhile, he says, each of the Latin American States “is deeply jealous of its own 
political sovereignty, its own freedom from outside interference. . The domination, 
economic or otherwise, of the English-speaking peoples over the Latin Americans 
would be feared no less than the potential menace of the ‘ Axis Powers.’ These considera- 
tions of sentiment are not to be overlooked in planning a new world order.” 

Cuartes E. Bytes. 
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SCORCHED EARTH 
policy 
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It seems that farmers thought of 
the Scorched Earth idea long 
before it became a nuisance to 
Hitler. For 


grass, bracken and many un- 


produce the tortuous looking thing 
you see here. Being not only 
tube makers but tube manipu- 
lators, this was child’s play to 
the Talbot Stead Tube Co., 


but it meant another step for- 


cleaning coarse 


pleasant disease-bringing insects 


there’s nothing like a four foot ward in scientific husbandry. 


roaring flame from the Hauck - We, and our tubes, are always 
Flame Gun. ready to burn up any new 
To vaporize the paraffin the in- problem that you may care 


ventors called in steel tubes to to present to us. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 
STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - ASTON - BIRMINGHAM 











Nero's EMERALD 





HE Roman Emperor Nero is said to have used a finely 


polished emeraid as an eyegiass. In his day aids to 
eyesight must have been rare, but to-day many of us wear 
spectacles for one purpose or another. Yet our pince-nez, 
lorgnettes, monocles, or “‘ horn-rims”’ form only a small 
part of the optical glass industry the products of which 
are as various as they are important in War as in 
Peace. Industry needs microscopes, spectrophotometers, 
polarimeters, refractometers, photometers and pyrometers ! 
The fighting services need lenses, prisms and mirrors for 
range and height finders, gun sights, cameras, field glasses, 
sextants and submarine and tank periscopes. When war 
broke out in 1914, more than 90 per cent. of optical glass 
required by Great Britain had to be imported from Europe. 
The result was a serious shortage but British chemists, 
physicists and glass manufacturers set to work with such 
energy and resource that not only was the immediate supply 
problem solved, but British optical glass is to-day equal to 
that made anywhere in the world. Only chemical ingredients 
of the utmost purity satisfy the makers of our modern 
optical instruments and apparatus. The manufacturing 
processes demand the most accurate scientific control by the 
physicist and chemist. It is in large part due to the British 
chemist that you, perhaps, are able to read this type, or a 
British camera to take air photographs of the damage done 
to an enemy vessel by a torpedo sighted 

through the periscope of a British submarine. 


No. 8 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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Children have a special claim to Horlicks 
— please leave it for them 


| ONE REASON why Horlicks is scarce 
is that it is included in emergency rations 
supplied to sailors and airmen, who may 
have to live for many days without 
normal supplies of food. 
Horlicks also goes to hospitals, to cer- 
tain war factories, and to miners who 
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The world over, great raw material 


riches are hidden in_ inaccessible 
mountain ranges .. . but transport 
difficulties have made their exploita- 
tion impracticable. That is, until 
Goodyear demonstrated that the 
conveyor belt can be developed and 
strengthened to become a means of 
long-distance transport. 
Conveyor belts can handle, in these 
special circumstances, a volume of 
traffic with far greater efficiency than 
any railway. They can negotiate 
are doing vital work under most tryin 
pend, ae cA. nother 

Nevertheless, some Horlicks is still 
being supplied to the shops. Please leave 
it for those who need it most. And make 
Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. 

HORLICKS 











THE “RUBBER RAILWAY’ 


steep gradients, chasms and other 
natural obstacles — and a system of 
light trestles is the only “‘ road bed” 
required by the “rubber railway.” 
Long-distance conveyor belt systems, 
developed by Goodyear, are playing a 
leading part in many impressive 
construction projects today. And 
Goodyear enterprise, ever alert to 
improve, will solve the transport 
problems which are yet to arise in an 
era of increased development of world 
resources. 


GOODZ YEAR 


contribution to Progress 
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SHOE & BOOT LACES 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER— 


3° to 6* 


PER PAIR 


WM, PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 





stoutness plus style for which 
VEEBEX Upper Leather is famous, the 
wisdom of choosing it is obvious. For all its 
rare strength and toughness it is surprisingly 
flexible and its hand- 
some grained finish 
_ femains throughout a 
long life of sturdy resistance 

to weather and wear. See the ~ 
name VEEBEX on the tie-on 
label—it’s worth looking for. 













FOR BETTER SHAVES 























Mackinlays 
is famed 
for its soft 
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Macki nlays 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO, 
DISTILLERS 


LEITH SCOTLAND 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they ave necessarily available : for ex . 
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TOOTH 
SECURITY 








The forces of decay are always wait- 
ing to attack. And the teeth we have 
now must last a lifetime: there is no 
re-issue. Food particles which cling 
to the teeth provide a foothold for 
decay. Only by thorough brushing 
after every meal can we be sure that 
the enemy is not infiltrating through 
our defences. 

This regular brushing is a precaution 
open to us all; but brushing, no 
matter how painstaking, with a tooth- 
brush that because of its shape cannot 
possibly reach the entire surface of 
every tooth, is inefficient. 

Tek is the one toothbrush scientifi- 
cally designed to fit every mouth, to 
clean every tooth and every part of 

every tooth. 


i e k MADE IN ENGLAND 


BRISTLES 2/- Pius Purchase Tax 5° 
NYLON 1/8 Plus Purchase Tax 4° 
Made and guaranteed by 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
Slough and Gargrave Wien 
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Tri-an 
ToYs 
__ FOR GIRLS AND BOYS _ 


MODEL AEROPLANES, 
PRAMS & SJ FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them ___ 
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LINES BROS LTD 
LONDON 








By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3; Half bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 











OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 





“. . . to the time when we all made our barley water 
this way from Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ Barley in tins. Well, 
now that Robinson’s Barley Water in bottles has gone 
for the duration, Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley steps into 
the breach, so to speak, and helps you to keep up the 
good habit of drinking barley water regularly. Try it ; 
it’s as easy to make as a cup of tea. Flavouring ? Well, 


that is a bit of a problem. Some folk use lemonade 
powder, when they can get it. | use the juice of 
stewed or tinned fruit and find it very good. Honey 


and jam are also very pleasant alternatives.’’ 


Barley Water made from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 
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Concentration 


War work demands _ concentration; 
concentration is a great strain on the 
system—the result of a hard day’s 
work may be headache — neuralgia — 
strained nerves — sleeplessness and 
that taut, pent-up feeling. 





Relaxation 


You must relax properly to work pro- 
perly. Never put up with a headache. 
Never let irritated nerves interfere with 
real rest or prevent sound sleep. Take 
two ‘Genasprin’ tablets and really 
relax. You'll be a new man in no time! 


Genasprin 


Regd. Trade Mark 
held 'S pain Quickty- Lome it! 


‘Genasprin’ is absolutely pure and safe. It 
cannot harm the heart or digestion. There is 
no substitute for ‘Genasprin’. Get some from 
your chemist today. 7d., 1/sd., 2/3d. 











PROTECTION FROM INFECTION 





“Well be TUN... hi 


You couldn't have a kinder baby soap 
than Wright's . . . Yet that fragrant ‘ coal 
tar’ lather is one of the best skin germi- 
cides known. So begin as you mean to 
goon... let Wright's safeguard the 
nursery bath and discourage stray germs 
and infections all through the day 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


4 TABLET—1 COUPON—J7jd per tablet 
(including tax) 


a 
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Greys Appeal for 


‘AID TO RUSSIA’ 
AYZa0/11| to None | Russian cities, towns and villages are 


battlefields. Men, women and children 
are wounded and in pain. Medical and 


surgical supplies are desperately needed 

to save their lives. Russia has asked 

us to send vast quantities. 

As your tribute to our indomitable 
Allies, help to meet their call by sending 


a donation to: 


rs. Churchill’s Red C. 
OP oe Ne ‘AID TO RUSSIA’ FUND 


St..James’s Palace, S.W.1. 





just honest-to-goodness tobacco 
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